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execrable fury of the men who were deceiving the
crowd, and the pardonable fury of the ignorant
mob. He, too, saw the aged woman bearing with
saintly simplicity the faggots for the torture of the
innocent How could he do other than suffer,
when he found that men were worse than his
philosophy had pictured them, less courageous and
less intelligent when put to the test than the psycho-
logists imagined in their quiet studies ? I believe
he suffered inwardly in the secret places of his
silent soul, veiled as by the Stoic's cloak. But I
should be ashamed to pity him. I should be too
much afraid lest that murmur of human pity should
reach his ears and offend the rightful pride of his
heart. Far from pitying him, rather will I say that
he was happy ; happy because on the sudden day of
trial he was ready and without weakness; happy
because unforeseen circumstances permitted him to
give to the full the measure of his great soul; happy
that he proved himself to be an honest man, heroic
in his simplicity ; happy because he stands for ever
as an example to soldiers and to citizens. Pity is
for those who have failed. To Colonel Picquart we
can offer nothing less than admiration.**

Having come to an end of his reading, Monsieur
Bergeret refolded his newspaper. The statue of
Marguerite of Navarre was all rosy-pink. In the
west the harshly brilliant sky clothed itself as with
a suit of mail, a network of clouds like bars of
red copper.